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SPEECH 

OP 

HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS. 



TREATY WITH COLOMBIA. 



Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, shortly after I became a Mem- 
ber of this body a treaty which had been negotiated by the ad- 
ministration of President Taft with the Republic of Colombia 
was laid before the Senate. That circumstance provoked con- 
siderable interest, both in the Senate and in the country, 
in consequence of which I deemed it* my duty to investigate the 
circumstances which led up to and culminated in the formation 
and recognition of the new Republic of Panama. During my 
. investigation that treaty was withdrawn, and consequently we 
did not pass upon it. 

A subsequent treaty negotiated with the same Government by 
President Wilson was then sent to the Senate in place of the 
one which had been withdrawn. Pending the consideration of 
• that treaty I prepared some observations upon the subject and 
gave notice that I would present them to the consideration of 
the Senate. Before doing so I was requested to postpone the de- 
livery of the address for reasons which seemed to me at the time 
convincing. A second notice was followed by the same result, 
although I then reluctantly consented to the request. Since the 
death of former President Roosevelt I have regretted that I 
consented to the postponement, because I would have much 
preferred to have submitted my remarks to the Senate during 
his lifetime. It will be recalled, however, that in the campaign 
of 1912 Mr. Roosevelt, as a candidate for the Presidency, be- 
♦-'l came the victim of a would-be assassin, whereupon one of his 

' — competitors, Gov. Woodrow Wilson, announced that, owing to 

jO that unfortunate occurrence, he would not during Mr. Roose- 

li velt's disability discuss any questions or propositions directly 

4— affecting or concerning him. To that announcement Mr. Roose- 

*\ velt responded in these words : 

ji-- Whatever could with truth and propriety have been said against me 

vj^ and my cause before I was shot can with eaual truth and propriety be 

6aid against me now, and it should be so said ; and the things that can 

not be said now are merely the things that ought not to have been said 

^"^ before. This is not a contest about any man ; it is a contest concerning 

^ principles. 

With the sentiment thus^ so well and so clearly expressed, I 
am in the heartiest accord, and I feel therefore at liberty 
to read to the Senate what I have prepared without change 
either in substance or in expression. I might add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have had reason to expect that this treaty before 
now would have been laid before the Senate for its considera- 
tion, and it was because of that expectation that I determined 
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to speak. The expected in this instance has not happened, and 
owing to the brevity of the present session it may not occur. 
Nevertheless, the result of my efforts perhaps should be laid 
before the Senate since those who in the future are to pass upon 
this very important subject may be thus relieved of the burden 
of much preparation that might otherwise be required. 

No argument is needed to support the assertion that a sin- 
cere and cordial friendship between the United States and the 
Latin Republics to the south of us should have been established 
long ago. Nor is evidence needed to demonstrate that no such 
sentiment marks their opinion of our purposes, our policies, our 
institutions, or their intercourse with us. Our warm expressions 
of regard for them have not been reassuring; and our self- 
assumed guaranty of their political integrity has frequently 
challenged their avowed distrust. They measure both by the 
standards which we have erected along the pathway of our na- 
tional history, and estimate with some degree of accuracy our 
precepts by our example. They have observed that with the ex- 
ception of Alaska, the Gadsden purchase, and the purchase of 
the Virgin Islands, our extensions of territory in America since 
the announcement of the Monroe doctrine in 1823 have been 
wrested from Mexico, from Spain, and from Colombia; that in 
1898, while carefully assuring the world that we waged war 
against Spain for Cuban independence, we did not hesitate to 
absorb her remaining territories. They have been disturbed 
by our military occupation of San Domingo, of Nicaragua, and 
of Haiti, by the eagerness of our citizens for concessions in Cen- 
tral and South America, and by our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines, in violation of a fundamental postulate of the Monroe 
doctrine. These progressive instances of territorial expansion 
have tended to confirm their suspicion that our magnanimous 
guardianship might mask a plan of aggression ; that our lively 
apprehension of their foreign colonization might be a pretext, 
concealing our own designs for territorial expansion. Hence our 
attitude, whose sincerity has more than once been demonstrated 
by our actions, has inspired them with no sense either of ap- 
preciation or of security ; while some of the nations against 
whose political designs we have safeguarded them, have largely 
monopolized their markets and occasionally influenced their 
national policies. 

Some years ago the senior Senator from Massachusetts ex- 
pressed a belief that we were being looked upon with a mixture 
of dread and ill will in South America. This impression shortly 
afterwards received striking confirmation in the address of Dr. 
Freos, the president of the Museo Social of Buenos Aires, at the 
banquet in honor of Col. Roosevelt upon the occasion of his visit 
to that city. Dr. Freos cordially but honestly outlined the real 
sentiment of South America in words evidently selected with 
careful deliberation. He said: 

There Is a dominating fact in all South America. It is a manifest 
and undeniable fact, and It would be a great error to my mind to 
attempt to silence or even to disguise it. This fact, gentlemen, is that 
there exists a deep sentiment of apprehension which disturbs Spanish 
America and inspires it with precautions, causing it to withdraw itself 
instinctively, and to its own hurt, from the grand center of civilizlnj: 
light and power established in the north of tne continent. The estab- 
lishment of United States interests in Spanish America is feared, be- 
cause it is feared that they may incite and cause Intervention, whicli 
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no people can accept with good will. Such a ^ear holds it hack from 
more open and friendly relationship with the great nation on the 
north. 

Col. Roosevelt, the nations of iJitin America will not feel at their 
ease so long as they do not rest in the security that no master may 
arise from them, either from within or without, and that no one, no 
matter where he may come from, may place in danger their integrity 
or their independence and sovereignty. 

The evident inspiration for this historic utterance upon such 
an occasion was the Rooseveltan Latin-American policy, as ex- 
emplified by the episode of the Panama Canal. Before that 
event one element of warmth pervaded the unkindly atmosphere 
of South American opinion. It was quickened by the fact that 
throughout our histoi*y we had scrupulously observed our 
treaty obligations. The written word of the Nation had been 
its bond. No tarnish rested upon it. Administrations came 
and went, party succeeded party in governmental control, the 
fires of Civil War flamed to the skies, and battling sections 
jostled each other like colliding planets, but the Nation's honor 
suffered no reproach. Under the shelter of such an influence 
distrust could not permanently endure. The prospects of an 
ultimate rapprochemente between the United States and the 
nations of Central and South America at the beginning of the 
year 1903 were not unpromising. Through the agency of the 
International Bureau of American Republics, precursor of the 
Pan American Union, we are establishing closer relations of 
confidence and esteem. A real sentiment of continental Amer- 
icanism was within the range of early .possibilities. An era of 
good feeling was taking definite outline and Pan Americanism 
seemed to be slowly rising above the level of the southern 
horizon. 

These conditions were rudely interrupted in the autumn of 
1903 by a vaudeville insurrection in Panama, swiftly followed 
by its secession from Colombia, its official recognition by the 
American Government, the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the new political entity, and the negotiation of a 
canal treaty with the junta assuming to represent it, by which 
the United States, in consideration of the sum of $10,000,000 In 
gold, acquired the Panama Canal Zone in perpetuity. This ac- 
tion of our Government, ostensibly based upon the rejection by 
Colombia of a convention designed to accomplish the same pur- 
pose, seemed to disregard not only the most obvious principles 
of International law but our solemn treaty obligations assumed 
in 1846, and scrupulously observed for 57 years, by whose 
terms the United States had in consideration of most valuable 
concessifins solemnly guaranteed to Colombia the perpetual 
sovereignty of the Isthmus. 

Latin America held its breath in amazement ; the flagrancy of 
our conduct taxed their credulity and our own. Then followed 
a revelation of the humiliating details. America hr.d not only 
recognized and extended her protection to a State in rebellion 
against the central Government; she had encouraged, if indeed 
she had not fostered, the insurrection. She had forcibly pre- 
vented Colombia from landing troops upon her own soil for the 
vindication of her own sovereignty. Her prompt and. repeated 
protests were disregarded. She was branded by the President 
as a blackmailer among the nations, whose infamous conduct in 
rejecting a treaty justified both the revolt of one of her constit- 
uent commonwealths, and his prompt recognition of it. She 
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invoked our treaty obligations and confronted tlie extraordinary 
assurance tliat our action toward Panama was in conformity 
witli tliem. Too weak to resent tlie affront, slie appealed to our 
sense of justice. She beseeched us to arbitrate her claims for 
restitution, but her remonstrances and her appeals have been 
alike unheeded. 

This affront was not to Colombia alone. She was the victim. 
Her territory was invaded by a friendly nation and partitioned 
over her protest. She alone demanded reparation, but every 
Government south of the Rio Grande was aroused in just 
resentment. As we had violated the sovereignty of Colombia, so 
might we outrage theirs when our interests or our policies 
required it. As we had rewarded rebellion and created repub- 
lics in Colombia, so might we also spread sedition among their 
peoples with like result. As we had thrust aside our treaty 
obligations with her, so might we treat theirs as scraps of 
paper. As we had ignored our oft-repeated recognitions of inter- 
national comity and torn a weak but friendly Republic apart, 
so might they encounter the same fate when the Colossus of 
the North should will it. To them our tributes to. freedom 
and our ostentatious regard for the rights of small nations 
and weak peoples sounded like the essence of national hy- 
pocrisy. 

Mr. President, this great Republic is the last and best citadel 
of democracy. It has waged war with the mightiest military 
power the world ever knew that the institutions and the bless- 
ings of popular government may not perish. It needs the sup- 
port and welcomes the friendship of every nation, especially 
those of the Western Hemisphere. The power whose unspeak- 
able misconduct compelled the United States to draw the 
sword has deliberately and repeatedly affronted the principal 
Republics of South America. They feared Germany as we did 
not. They had long been selected by her for political domina- 
tion, and she would have overrun them had the Allies failed to 
overcome her. These countries know this better perhaps than 
we do. Many of them severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, but, with the exception of Brazil and Cuba — the former 
peopled and ruled by a population descended from the Portu- 
guese — and one or two Central American countries, they did 
not declare war against her. We do not fully know why, but 
we can well conjecture. They hated Germany, but they were 
not sure of America. They had no love for autocracy, but 
they distrusted a great democracy whose practices did not 
always square with its principles. The devil was to them no 
more attractive than the deep sea, and between thesG" alterna- 
tives they did little in the world's great conflict. I fear their 
attitude will not change until we do justice to Colombia. 

Pan-Germanism, a far more sinister foe to the Allies than 
the legions of the Kaiser, may no longer inoculate the southern 
continent with its deadly poison. But the removal of this evil 
does not mean the establishment of confidence and respect for 
America. The suspicions of the Latin survive and may be fed 
fat by the German protagonist, defeated but not wholly dis- 
armed, partly with the facts of history, partly with the fictions 
of his own creation; and it may well be that if the process be 
not interrupted some of our neighbors may give substantial 
commercial succor to the defeated Teuton lest we may wax too 
great and powerful for their welfare. 
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Especially in Colombia might such results develop. She has 
not forgotten, and until her grievance is heard and adjusted 
she can not forgive our wanton assault upon her sovereignty. 
She has crystallized the outrage down to its most trivial inci- 
dent upon the tablets of her memory. She has written the facts 
into her curriculums. The children in her schools are taught 
the story of Panama, which they treasure in their memory. 
Natural resentment toward America and desire for ultimate 
justice are part of the national consciousness. The one blot 
on our escutcheon is the wrong we did to Colombia In 1903. 

Mr. President, if we have wronged Colombia, we should make 
due reparation. If we have done her no injustice, the world, 
and especially Latin America, should know it as speedily as it 
can be imparted through the processes of governmental pro- 
cedure or by a court of arbitration. And we need the friend- 
ship of the entire hemisphere, whose estrangement we can neu- 
tralize by redressing the wrong, if wrong there be. 

I have been so impressed by the conditions thus imi)erfectly 
outlined that I have given them a patient and, I trust, an 
impartial consideration. I have reviewed the facts regarding 
Panama as disclosed by official hearings, documents, and re- 
ports. I have reread contemporaneous and subsequent articles 
written by men of high position, and presumably familiar with 
the subject, assailing and upholding America's part in the 
formative processes of the Republic of Panama ; and I am com- 
pelled to affirm that our conduct in that unfortunate :.f&iir is 
without justification and therefore indefensible. The only 
comfort one gathers from the shameful and sordid story is that 
it finds no precedent in our history. I trust that we may soon 
acknowledge our fault and make some reparation, lest it again 
be some time as it has been invoked to shelter or justify assault 
upon the integrity of some weak and helpless nation. 

The speedy performance of this insistent duty, not alone 
because of its justice to Colombia and to ourselves as well but 
because of its immediate and i)ermanent benefit to our political 
and commercial future, now of all times most desirable, must 
be my excuse for a rapid review of the principal facts revealed 
by the " Story of Panama " — one of the most interesting and 
valuable documents ever given to the public. In doing this 
I should at the outset remind the Senate that the most im- 
portant lesson taught us by the Spanish War, and particularly 
by the voyage of the Oregon from San Francisco to Cuba, was 
the imperious necessity of a shorter route between the oceans, 
to secure which a canal across Nicaragua or the Isthmus should 
be constructed and owned by the Government. Preliminary but 
exhaustive investigations theretofore made had demonstrated 
the superiority of the Nicaragua route, to which botji the great 
political parties unequivocally committed themselves In their 
platforms of 1896. 

Fifty years earlier, and Immediately following our acquisi- 
tion of California, access to which was then possible around 
the Horn, our Government negotiated a treaty with New 
Granada to be " religiously observed " while in force. It was 
made on our initiative in 1846. By the terms of article 35 we 
secured free transit of goods and passengers across the Isthmus, 
together with freedom of all Granadan ports on both its 
coasts. This immensely valuable concession was guaranteed to 
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us by the Granadan Government, not only as to existing modes 
of communication but as to any and all others to be thereafter 
constructed by or under its authority. In consideration of the 
grant of these generous privileges the United States covenanted 
with New Granada for the perpetuation of its sovereignty over 
the Isthmus in the following language: 

In order to secure to themselves the tranquil and constant enjoy- 
ment of these advantages, and for the favors they have acquired 
by the fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of this treaty, the United States 
guarantees positively and efficaciously to New Granada by the present 
stipulation the perfect neutralitv of the before-nventioned Isthmus, 
with the view that the free transit from the one to the dther s^ may 
not be interrupted or embarrassed in any time While this treaty exists ; 
and in consequence the United States also guarantees, in the same 
manner, the rights of sovereignty and property which New Granada 
has and possesses over the said territory. 

Because of the disturbed conditions sometimes prevailing in 
that region, the treaty also provided that If one or more of the ' 
nationals of either country should infringe any of its articles, 
they should be held personally responsible therefor, so that the 
friendship between the nations should not be thereby dis- 
turbed, each party engaging in no way to protect the offender or 
sanction the violation. 

Within a few months after the ratification of the treaty 
gold was discovered in California, and the rush of emigrants to 
the western coast began. The Panama Co. was speedily organ- 
ized in America, and New Granada gave it a monopoly of the 
Isthmus transit. The great influx of travel over the road de- 
veloped troubles between travelers and natives, requiring an 
additional treaty, which, however, expresseiy declared that it in 
no respect affected the sovereignty of New Granada over the 
Isthmus. In 1862, the Republic of New Granada changed its 
name to the United States of Colombia. 

On several occasions between the making of the treaty and the 
year 1902 our Government was required to define its duties 
under section 35. I shall not burden the Record with these defi- 
nitions. Their substance was well expressed by Secretary 
Seward in 1865, who said: 

The purpose of the stipulation was to guarantee the Isthmus against 
seizures or Invasion by a foreign power only. It could not have been 
contemplated that we would ever become a party to any civil war in 
that country by defending the Isthmus against another party. 

In 1867, Colombia conceded to the Panama Railroad Co. the 
use and possession of its railroad for 99 years for a royalty of 
$250,000 per annum. But 36 years of this time had expired in 
1903. The remainder of the term should have yielded a total of 
$16,500,000 to the Colombian treasury. Moreover, the road at 
the end of that time would become the property of the Republic. 

In 1869, and again in 1870, at our request, Colombia entered 
into diplomatic relations with us for the construction of an 
Isthmian Canal. Each time a treaty was negotiated, extremely 
liberal in its terms, which Colombia ratified, but which we 
abandoned. Under these covenants she gave us everything we 
could have asked for, retaining only her political sovereignty. 
Of course we had not advanced to the point of asking for that. 
But the continental railroad companies, one of them owning the 
Pacific Mall Steamship Co., were even then powerful enough to 
prevent the ratification of these treaties. Not until eight years 
thereafter did she execute the Salgar-Wyse contract, afterwards 
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acquired by the Panama Catial Co., under which deLesseps 
made his disastrous effort to dig the channel. The new com- 
pany was organized upon the ruins of the old one in October, 
1894, the latter having acquired control of the Panama Rail- 
road Co. in 1888, of which one William Nelson Cromwell be- 
came counsel and director in 1893, and special counsel for the 
New Panama Canal Co. in January, 1896. The baleful activi- 
ties of this man seem to have actually shaped our governmental 
policy toward Colombia after the assassination of President 
McKinley. They began prior to Mr. McKinley's first inaugura- 
tion, for he appeared in Washington with the meeting of Con- 
gress in December, 1896, following the presidential election. He 
urged and soon succeeded in inducing Colombia in the interests 
of the Panama company to call the attention of the American 
Government to the advantages of the Isthmian over the Nicara- 
guan route. He then set about defeating all Nicaraguan legisla- 
tion and, as a matter of course, organized a lobby and a compe- 
tent press bureau to support his efforts and spread the Panama 
gospel among the people. 

But President McKinley was proof against the new propa- 
ganda. In his message of December, 1897, he urged the building 
of the Nicaraguan Canal under American control. The Morgan 
bill for that route passed the Senate in January following by 48 
to 6. The Senate afterwards attached the Morgan bill to the 
rivers and harbors bill by a vote of 50 to 3. But Mr. Cromwell 
was able to defeat both in the House by the substitution of a 
measure providing for a new Panama Commission, which soon 
reported in favor of Nicaragua, but afterwards, by the direc- 
tion of President Roosevelt, reversed its conclusions and recom- 
mended the Isthmian route. 

In 1900 largely through the influence of Senator Hanna, the 
Republican national convention reversed its earlier attitude 
favoring Nicaragua and declared for " an Isthmian canal." 

Mr. Roosevelt became President in September, 1901. He at 
once made an announcement of his official policy, among the 
items of which was the building, of the Nicaragua Canal. In 
January following the House passed the Hepburn bill for Nica- 
ragua by a vote of 309 to 2, shortly after which Mr. Roosevelt 
committed himself to the Isthmian route. 

The Panama Co. concession would, in 1904, expire by limita- 
tion. It could not be assigned without the consent of Colom- 
bia. It was offered to the United States through Mr. Crom- 
well for $40,000,000; but without Colombia's permission the 
offer was worthless ; and so Mr. Cromwell busied himself try- 
ing to secure her consent. That Government through its min- 
ister, demanded $20,000,000 from the company for its consent, 
conditioned upon the adoption of the Isthmian route "without 
affecting the integrity of its territory or its national sover- 
eignty." In view of her equity in the railroad and the value 
of her consent to the transfer that sum was not unreasonable. 

Shortly afterwards, Colombia forbade the transfer of the 
canal company without first complying with her terms. It may 
be well to state here that Colombia owned shares of the face 
value of 5,000,000 francs in the company. 

In 1902 Mr. Cromwell wrote a report for the minority of the 
Senate Canal Committee favoring the Panama route. Senator 
Hanna, being its chairman, the report bore his name, copies of 
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which Mr. Cromwell scattered over the country. This report 
opposed the Hepburn and favored the Spooner bill. The latter 
provided, In substance, that should the title of the company be 
approved and a satisfactory treaty be concluded with Colombia 
within a reasonable time the Panama route should be selected ; 
otherwise, in default of either of these conditions, the Nicaragua 
route should be adopted. The Spooner bill was finally passed 
and approved by the President June 28, 1902. Mr. Cromwell 
then devoted himself to securing a fulfillment of the two con- 
ditions. 

Meanwhile a small insurrection occurred in Panama. Con- 
trary to precedent, and In disregard of the treaty of 1846, and 
with knowledge of the fact that the officers of the Panama Rail- 
road Co. were notoriously aiding the revolutionists by moving 
their munitions and refusing transportation to the established 
government, the President, without saying "by your leave,'* 
landed American marines, who virtually disarmed the fighting 
forces on both sides, thus clearly expressing his contempt for 
our treaty obligations with Colombia. As a consequence the 
Colombian minister, Mr. Concha, refused to negotiate at all 
with our Grovemment for a treaty so long as our troops, in 
violation of the sovereignty of his country, remained upon her 
soil without her consent. Pressed by his Government to do so 
because of Mr. Roosevelt's demand for a speedy agreement, he 
finally consented, provided the first negotiations were limited to 
the question of sovereignty. By the President's direction Mr. 
Hay, on November 28, 1902, consented to this, notwithstanding 
which Mr. Roosevelt, In his message of January 4, 1904, de- 
clared that Colombia's subsequent refusal to ratify the treaty 
because it involved the relinquishment of her sovereignty was 
" an afterthought." 

Inasmuch as the marines continued to occupy the Isthmus, 
Minister Concha abruptly resigned his place, which was taken 
by Dr. Herran as charg6 d'affaires, with whom Mr. Cromwell at 
once sought to establish confidential relations. Eight days after 
assuming his new duties Dr. Herran sent his Government this 
ominous warning: ( 

Besides this deferred ultimatum, another danger threatens us. Mr. 
Shelby M. Cullom, Senator from Illinois and chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, maintains that in case Colombia does not lend 
Itself to a satisfactory agreement the Government of the United States 
can come to an understanding with the canal company direct, passing 



over the head of Colombia and expropriating part of our territory, justi- 
fying this on the ground of universal public utility, and leaving the com- 
pensation due to Colombia to be decided later. President Roosevelt is 



a determined partisan of the Panama route, and in view of his im- 
petuous and violent disposition it is to be feared that the scheme of 
Senator Cullom is not distasteful to him. 

That, I think, is the ultima ratio of the doctrine of eminent 
domain. That it was not " distasteful to him " is revealed by 
himself in his message 18 months later, for he there said : 

My Intention was to consult Congress as to whetlier under such cir- 
cumstances it would not be proper to announce that the canal was to 
be dug forthwith ; that we would give the terms we had offered, and no 
others ; and that if such terms were not agreed to we would enter into 
an agreement with Panama direct, or take what other steps were need- 
ful in order to begin the enterprise. 

The first intimation of Mr. Roosevelt's intention to ignore the , 
rights of Colombia, disregard our treaty obligations with her, 
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and proceed as " the mandatory of civilization " to take the 
Canal Zone if Colombia declined to ratify a treaty of Mr. 
Cromweirs making^ thus came from the lips of Senator Cullom. 
He doubtless spoke by Mr. Roosevelt's inspiration. 

On the day following Dr. Herran's message to his Government 
Senator Morgan Introduced a motion requesting the President 
to conclude negotiations with Nicaragua under the requirements 
of the Spooner law, no treaty having been concluded with Co- 
lombia. Mr. Cromwell defeated the motion^ but it spurred him 
to greater effort for an agreement for the treaty. He persuaded 
Herran that action by Colombia was imperative, as the State 
Department would present an ultimatum on January 5. It did 
not come quite so soon, although Mr. Hay, on December 31, 
wrote Mr. Herrap that " it is absolutely necessary that I report 
to the President regarding the condition of our negotiations." 
January 3, 1903, Herran cabled his Government that the final 
offer of the American Government to Colombia was $10,000,000 
cash, with an annuity of $100,000 after nine years, and an 
equitable Increase of It after the completion of the canal. 

These terms were not more palatable to Colombia than those 
affecting her sovereignty. Pressure was therefore brought 
against Herran personally by Cromwell and officially by Sec- • 
retary Hay. On January 22 the latter addressed the following 
letter to him: 

Dear Mr. Herran : I am commanded by the President to say to you 
that the reasonable time that the statute accords for the conclusion of 
negotiations with Colombia for the excavation of a canal of the isthmus 
has expired, and he has authorized me to sign with you the treaty of 
which I had the honor to give you a draft, with the modification that 
the sum of $100,000 flxe^ therein as the annual payment be increased 
to $250,000. I am not authorized to consider or discuss any change. 

Apart from the dictatorial character of this note the obvious 
inference the Colombian minister would draw from It would be 
that if Colombia should persist in its refusal to accept the Presi- 
dent's terms, the latter would, under the statute, abandon 
Panama, and negotiate vsrith Nicaragua for a canal concession. 
But Mr. Herran had reason to know that although this was the 
alternative of the statute, it was not the President's intention, 
as Senator Cullom had plainly intimated. He therefore yielded 
to pressure and signed the treaty at once. Two days later he 
was instructed by his Government not to sign it. His name 
has been execrated In Colombia ever since. 

The treaty was afterwards ratified by the American Senate, 
although Colombia promptly brought suit to enjoin the canal 
company from transferring its concession ; whereupon the State 
Department lent its powerful aid to Mr. Cromwell for the pro- 
tection of his client. April 7, 1903, Mr. Hay cabled the Ameri- 
can minister at Bogota: 

Referring to the requests of Colombia to the canal and railroad com- 
panies for appointment of agents to negotiate cancellation of present 
concessions, etc., If the subject arises, Inform the Colombia Government 
that the treaty covers entire matter, and any change would be In viola- 
tion of the Spooner law. 

This instruction, unfounded in fact and in law, was an addi- 
tional affront to the intelligence and the dignity of Colombia. 
She was then concerned about her contract with the canal com- 
pany, a quarrel over which we had no more control than Colom- 
bia had over our treaty stipulations with Great Britain. We 
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can well imagine how America would receive a similar com- 
munication from England, France, or Germany. Yet Mr. Roose- 
velt had no compunctions about instructing Colombia that she 
could not amend a treaty which he had dictated. He did this 
more than once, and Colombia did what any high-spirited 
people would have done under such circumstances. She pitched 
his treaty out of her window. Yet she assigned good reasons 
for her action, which should have been accepted as conclusive. 

Events now moved rapidly. In May the American minister to 
Colombia came home. He reported to Mr. Cromwell at New 
York before reporting to Secretary Hay at Washington. If Mr. 
Cromwell is to be credited, he collaborated with Mr. Hay in 
writing instructions to our minister at Bogota from this time on. 
Referring to Colombia's insistence that the canal company make 
satisfactory adjustment of her claims as a condition of her con- 
sent to transfer, Mr. Hay wrote that — 

such action would be inconsistent with the agreements already made 
between this Government and the canal company, with the act of June 
28, 1902, under the authority of which the treaty was made, and with 
the express terms of the treaty itself. 

He also wrote that — 
before entering upon any dealings with the new Panama company the 
present treaty with Colombia was negotiated and signed. 

This assertion is not sustained by the facts. At the same 
time, it can not be reconciled with the further assertion, which 
Mr. Roosevelt subsequently repeated, that Colombia had initiated 
our treaty negotiations for the canal. 

From the hour that Dr. Herran informed his Government 
that he had signed the treaty, public opinion in Colombia was 
strongly against its ratification, since it had been virtually 
written by the attorney for the canal company in its own inter 
est, and transgressed the sovereignty of the Republic by clauses 
which cleverly undermined that which was designed to safe- 
guard it. As early as May, 1903, our minister at Bogota in- 
formed Secretary Hay that it would be rejected by a unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. Cromwell thereupon suggested to Mr. Hay that our Gov- 
ernment deliver its ultimatum to Colombia. He acted in har- 
mony with Mr. Cromwell's views, and on June 9 instructed our 
minister to say verbally to the Colombian minister of foreign 
affairs that — 

if Colombia should now reject the treaty, or unduly delay its ratiflca- 
tlon, the friendly understanding between the two countries would be 
so seriously compromised that action might be taken by the Congress 
hext winter which every friend of Colombia might regret. . 

To this gratuitous indignity the foreign minister replied with 
spirit but with moderation. He reminded Mr. Hay of the nar- 
row margin by which our Senate had ratified the treaty and 
added that if it had been rejected it would not have diminished 
the right of Colombia. Referring to the rumored purpose of Mr. 
Roosevelt to seize Panama if the treaty were rejected, the min- 
ister very properly said that — 

The Colombian Government has derived the correct conclusion that 
the only result that can affect adversely the interests of this nation. If 
their Congress should reject the project of the treaty, is that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will cease negotiations and adopt the 
Nicaraguan route. 
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Mr. Cromwell gave contemporaneous assurance to Dr. Herran 
that Colombia would lose Panama if she did not ratify the 
treaty, which Herran promptly communicated to Bogota. On 
June 13 Mr. Cromwell conferred with President Roosevelt, and 
on the same day, through his press agent, informed the New 
York World that the President was determined to have the 
Panama route, that should the treaty be rejected the State 
of Panama would secede, the President would promptly recog- 
nize the new Republic and make a treaty with it which would 
give our Government the equivalent of absolute sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone. The World published the news on the following 
morning and again on July 31. On July 22 our minister, by in- 
structions from Washington, demanded of the Colombian min- 
ister the ratification of the treaty without any change what- 
ever. On this occasion he declared that his Government would 
regard any modification of the treaty as a breach of faith by 
Colombia and might greatly complicate the friendly relations 
hitherto existing between the two countries. How any self- 
respecting nation after this deliberate affront could have done 
otherwise than reject the treaty passes my comprehension. 

The reply of Dr. Rico on August 11 to the American minis- 
ter's remarkable demand is a model of dignified remonstrance. 
It is too long to be quoted here, but it reminded him of the right 
of independent nations to accept, modify, or reject treaties 
without pressure or dictation, of the fact that the American 
Senate had frequently done so, particularly with the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaties, without in any wise disturbing inter- 
national relations. 

The Colombian Senate declared that it could not without 
violating the national constitution have ratified the treaty; 
that document forbade the enactment of laws or the ratification 
of treaties impairing or affecting the national sovereignty. Our 
Government was fully informed of this and of Colombia's 
announcement that its constitution would be so amended as to 
I)ermit the adoption of the treaty when made satisfactory to her 
Government. But she refused to be coerced, and on August 12 
her Senate rejected the treaty by a unanimous vote. For this 
exercise of her undoubted right the President of the United 
States charged her with attempted blackmail. His conduct 
from the commencement to the close of the episode fortunately 
has no parallel in the diplomatic history of the United States. 

The charge of blackmail is without justification. She did 
demand from the company a consideration for consenting to the 
transfer of their property and she was entitled to it. She 
could secure it only by making it a condition precedent to her 
ratification of the treaty. In her place we would have been 
far more exacting, and, because of our strength, far more suc- 
cessful. Colombia has lost a province and with it the canal 
by her conduct, but she has maintained her national dignity 
and honor, however great the sacrifice. This should have in- 
spired our tribute of applause. But we ravished her instead, 
although both the Colombian foreign minister and the Ameri- 
can minister at Bogota gave Mr. Hay to fully understand that 
the disapproval of the treaty was due to the problem of dimin- 
ished sovereignty, the failure of the canal company to arrange^ 
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for the transfer of Its concessions, and the nlthnatnm of Mr. 
Cromwell, communicated through the medium of the State De- 
partment, and that the Colombian congress would provide by 
law for continuing and finishing negotiations for the canaL 

Preliminaries for the Panama rebellion began before the 
treaty was rejected. Capt. James R. Beers, freight agent and 
port captain for the western terminus of the Panama Railroad, 
went to New York to confer with Mr. Cromwell regarding it. 
During his absence Senator Arango sounded a few influential 
citizens of Panama. In June, Capt. Humphrey, of the Twenty- 
second, and Lieut. Murphy, of the Seventeenth Infantry, were 
sent as military intelligences through Venezuela and northern 
Colombia. In his message to Congress President Roosevelt 
says that they stopped in Panama on their return in September, 
and " had no thought of going to Panama when they were sent 
to South America." Yet they very carefully examined the 
whole country from Colon to Panama, and furnished the Presi- 
dent with minute information comprising every detail essential 
to an intelligent military campaign on the Isthmus, the best 
positions for artillery to command Panama,. and Colon, and the 
number of mules needed for transport, and which could be pro- 
cured in inland villages. Did these officers act upon their own 
initiative? Who is credulous enough to assert it? 

About the time the treaty was rejected, Mr. Roosevelt sent 
for and conferred with Senator Cullom. The next morning 
the New York Herald quoted Senator Cullom as saying, " We 
might make another treaty, not with Colombia, but with Pan- 
ama." Very soon afterwards the Colombian Government in- 
structed Dr. Herran that the Senate, desiring to maintain cor- 
dial relations with the United States, had named a commission 
of three Senators to harmonize legal and natural interests, and 
our desire to dig the canal. This was communicated to Secre- 
tary Hay. The Secretary answered on August 29 that the 
President was bound by the Isthmian Canal statute, by whose 
provisions he was given a reasonable time to arrange a satis- 
factory treaty with Colombia, failing which, " he will then pro- 
ceed to carry into effect the alternative of the statute." What 
a pity that he did not do so. And what a greater pity that 
meanwhile preparation^ were making under his very nose for 
a burlesque Isthmian insurrection, to which he must have shut 
his eyes, for otherwise he would have seen them, and filled his 
ears with cotton, for otherwise he would have heard them. 

Beers returned to Panama with Mr. Cromwell's code book 
and instructions. While absent, Arango, attorney for the 
Panama Railroad Co., formed the nucleus of the revolutionary 
conspiracy. It consisted of himself. Dr. Amador, the company's 
physician; T^r. Prescott, the company's assistant superintend- 
ent; d'Obario, the two Arias, Boyd, Arosemena, and Espinosa. 
Amador went to New York, ostensibly to see an ostensibly sick 
son, but actually to secure funds and arms for the revolution. 
Secret codes for communication to and from Amador were de- 
vised before his departure. A fellow passenger was one Duque, 
an editor of the Isthmus. Cromwell proposed to Duque that 
if he would furnish $100,000 to finance the scheme, he, Crom- 
well, would furnish the security and make Duque the first 
president of the Republic. He also made an appointment for 
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Duque with Secretary Hay, to whom he gave Duque a note of 
Introduction. 

Duque saw Mr, Hay the next day. During the conference 
Duque reported that Mr. Hay said that the "United States 
would build the canal, that it did aot purpose that CJolombia 
should stand in the way," and that should the revolutionists 
occupy Colon and Panama they could depend on the United 
States to prohibit CJolombia's landing troops to attack them 
and disturb the " free and uninterrupted transit " which our 
Government was bound by treaty with Colombia to maintain. 
He also says that Mr. Hay requested him to remain and confer 
with the President on his return, which he was unable to do. 

Duque was not one of the conspirators, else he would not 
have Informed Dr. Herran of the plot, who promptly informed 
his Government. Mr. Cromwell also gave Dr. Amador a cordial 
reception. At the same time he took care to cover his own 
tracks lest the revolution fail and his company come to grief. 
He shortly afterwards went to Paris. 

Enter now upon the stage one Philippe Bunau-Varilla, a 
Frenchman, engineer and penitentiary shareholder of the New 
Panama Canal Co., who arrived in New York September 23. 
Further on I shall refer to his book, which he has recently 
published. Amador conferred with him at once. Bunau-Varilla 
promised needed financial support, and undertook to arrange 
with the American Government for the presence of warships to 
protect the revolutionists against Colombia. On October 7 Mr. 
Cromwell called on Mr. Roosevelt, and then said to the Herald 
correspondent that " the Panama Canal will be built by the 
United States." Three days after Mr, Roosevelt wrote to Dr.. 
Albert Shaw that he would be delighted if Panama were an 
independent State, or made itself so at that moment, but he 
could not say so publicly, as it would instigate a revolt. 

Bunau-Varilla and Amador made one or two trips to Wash- 
ington prior to October 15. On that day the Navy Department 
ordered Admiral Glass, commanding the Pacific Squadron, to 
proceed about the 22d instant "on an exercise cruise to Aca- 
pulco." This is one of the dispatches which Mr. Roosevelt did 
not transmit to Congress. On October 16 the President received 
in person the reports of Capt. Humphrey and Lieut. Murphy. 
The very next day Capt. Cloman and Capt. Haan were assigned 
as military attach^ to the American Legation at Bogota. On 
the same day Bunau-Varilla gave Amador his final instruc- 
tions; told him to sail on October 20, and pull off the revolu- 
tion on November 3. 

Just here it is appropriate to quote from a letter from Ama- 
dor to his "dear little son," written on the 18th. He says: 
"The reason for your coming was to meet Bunau-Varilla, to 
whom I have spoken of you. He said that if all turns out well 
you shall have a good place in the medical commission, which is 
the first that will begin work ; that my name is in Hay*s office, 
and that certainly nothing will be refused you. The plan seems 
to me to be good. A portion of the Isthmus will declare itself 
independent, and that portion the United States will not allow 
any Colombian forces to attack. An assembly is called, and 
this given authority to a mifiister to be appointed by the new 
governor in order to make a treaty without need of ratification 
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by that assembly. The treaty being approved by both parties, 
the new Republic remains under the protection of the United 
States, and to it are added the other districts of the Isthmus 
which do not already form part of the new Republic, and 
these also remain under the protection of the United States. 
The movement will be delayed a few days. We want to have 
here the minister who is going to be named, so that once the 
movement is made, he can be appointed by cable and take up 
the treaty. In 30 days everything will be concluded." The 
plan outlined by this letter worked to a nicety. 

On October 19 Admiral Glass was advised to send the Boston 
ahead of the squadron to Acapulco, and that Acapulco was her 
ostensible destination only. The Dixie was also ordered to 
embark a battalion and be ready to said from League Island 
on the 23d. 

Amador reached the Isthmus October 23 with a flag for the 
new Republic, designed and made by Madam Bunau-Varilla, 
and a declaration of independence prepared in New York. He 
at once conferred with his small band of. associates. The few 
Colombian troops on the Isthmus and their commander were 
subsidized. Those who remained incorruptible were sent away 
on the pretext of an invasion from Nicaragua. 

The news of this alleged Invasion becoming public, Colombia 
dispatched a force to the Isthmus to confront it, much to the 
consternation of the conspirators, whose only military strength 
consisted of about 400 firemen at Panama. They refused to pro- 
ceed unless Amador could obtain definite assurance that Ameri- 
can warships would be sent at once to the Isthmus. Thereupon, 
and on October 29, Amador cabled in cipher to Bunau-Varilla the 
following : 

We have news of the arrival of the Colombian forces on the Atlantic 
side within five days. They are more than 200 strong. Urge warships 
Colon. 

Upon its receipt Bunau-Varilla sped to Washington. He went 
to the State Department to urge that vessels be sent at once. 
As a result, the Secretary of the Navy, on October 30, cabled 
Commander Hubbard, of the Nashville^ then at Kingston, to 
proceed at once to Colon, and telegraph in cipher the situation 
after consulting with the United States consul. Also to keep his 
destination secret, and cable in cipher his departure from 
Kingston. This is another dispatch which Mr. Roosevelt failed 
to transmit to Congress in his response to resolutions calling 
for all information concerning the Panama revolution. On the 
same day Bunau-Varilla cabled Amador: 

Thirty-six hours Atlantic; 48 hours Pacific. 

Its receipt heartened the conspirators, who then determined 
to proceed. Meanwhile, Colombia ordered Gov. Obaldia to send 
the gunboat Padilla, then at Panama, to fetch Government troops 
from Bueventura. But the railroad company refused coal to 
the gunboat. 

Mr. President, I have here a book recently published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. entitled "The Great Adventure of 
Panama," by Philippe Bunau-Varilla. The title is somewhat 
misleading. It should be " The Great Adventurer of Panama." 
It contains a highly imaginative and almost entirely false ac- 
count of the history of the Panama Canal, of the insurrection in 
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Panama, of the recognition of the Repuhlic of Panama, and the 
subsequent treaty which was made with that Government. I 
have just called the attention of the Senate to a telegram which 
this man sent to Amador inforiping him that vessels of the 
United States — ^warships — ^would be on one side of the Isthmus 
in 36 hours and upon the other side in 48 hours. This man in 
his boolJ declares that when he heard from Amador he came to 
Washington, and meeting a former minister from Colombia, 
and that minister asking if he had had any news from the de- 
partment, by an inspiration more than human, this individual 
at once interpreted that as meaning that gunboats had been dis- 
patched, and rushed baclj to New York and cabled the message 
to which I have referred. 

This is all of a piece with every statement or with practically 
every statement made by this man whose book seems to have 
been written for the purpose of absolving all else and all others 
from any responsibility and of arrogating to himself, as a super- 
man, all credit and responsibility for the events which cul- 
minated in the establishment of the Panama Republic. It is 
worthy of the man. This international reprobate was the prime 
cause of the disgrace and humiliation of de Lesseps ; he was a 
fraudulent contractor with the company, a man whose career in 
connection with the French Panama Canal enterprise is paral- 
leled only by the disclosures that have recently been made by 
the New York State committee in the trust and combination de- 
velopments of the building interests and unions in that city. 

On November 2 the Navy Department, by the President's 
order, cabled the commanders of the Dixie, the Nashville, the 
Marbleheady and the Boston, the first two to proceed with all 
possible dispatch to Colon, and the last two to Panama, to 
prevent the landing of any armed force; that a Government 
force was reported approaching the Isthmus in vessels. The 
commanders of the Marblehead and Boston were further or- 
dered to occupy the line of the railroad if interruptions were 
threatened by armed force; to prevent landing of any armed 
force, either Government or insurgent, at any point within 50 
miles of Panama, and to occupy Ancon Hill with artillery if 
doubtful of the intention of the armed force. 

The message to the commander of the Dixie also ordered him 
to " Send copy of instructions to senior officer present at Pan^ 
ama upon arrival of Boston.'* What these instructions were 
has never been revealed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Colorado yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. How did those proceedings, the orders 
to the commanders of these vessels and the actual occurrences, 
correspond with the telegram sent by Bunau Varilla that 
American vessels would be on the Atlantic side in 36 hours 
and on the Pacific side in 48 hours? 

Mr. THOMAS. The correspondence was nearly perfect. The 
vessels arrived almost identically upon the lapse of the time 
which was cabled by Mr. Bunau Varilla to Sefior Amador. 
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On November 1 Prescott was ordered by Col. Shaler, superin- 
tendent of the Panama Railroad, to go over to Panama and 
** wait until something turns up." On the evening of the 2d the 
Nashville was sighted from Colon. Shaler at once wired the 
fact to Prescott, and wrote him two letters, in one of which he 
says : 

Have Just wired you that the Naahvitte has been sighted. This, I 
presume, settles the question. 

Mind you, this was prior to any act of insurrection, or, in 
ftict, to any overt act whatever, overt or otherwise. 

The letters also instructed Shaler to secure such written com- 
munications from Amador as would "free us from liability 
in case there is a failure," and that was done. When the 
Nashville reached Colon, Capt. Hubbard went ashore and re- 
ported everything quiet. The same night the Colombian gun- 
boat Cartagena was sighted. She carried 500 picked troops, 
commanded by Gens. Tovar and Amaya. Not having received 
the Secretary's cable, Hubbard did not prevent their landing. 
In his report he said: 

Inasmuch as the independent party had not acted, and the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia was at that time In undisputed control of Pan-- 
ama, I did not feel in the absence of instructions that I was Justified 
In preventing the landing of these troops, and at 8.30 they were 
disembarked. 

But the officials of the Panama Railroad rose to the emer- 
gency. When Tovar demanded transportation for himself and 
troops across the Isthmus, the general and his officers were 
taken to Panama and assured that his troops would follow at 
once. Shortly after their arrival the officers >vere imprisoned, 
while the troops were detained in Colon. On the 3d Hubbard 
cabled Washington: 

Receipt of your telegram is acknowledged. Prior to receipt this 
morning about 400 men were landed here by Government of Colombia. 
No revolution has been declared on the Isthmus, and no disturbances. 
Railway has declined to transport these troops except by request of 
Governor of Panama. Request has not been made. It is possible that; 
movement may be made to-night to declare independence, in which 
case I will 

Here the dispatch was mutilated. The public will never know 
its ending, although it may easily surmise that Hubbard said 
he would "carry out his instructions," and prevent by force, 
if necessary, any interference with the revolutionists. But why 
was the dispatch mutilated? Mr. President, the reason must 
have been overwhelming. The bluff old sea captain gave his 
superiors full assurance that he would execute his orders when 
the anticipated occasion required it. Mr. Roosevelt could not 
pose as " the mandatory of civilization " while the archives of 
the Navy Department sheltered an official record of the sordid 
and disgraceful conspiracy against Colombia, which he wel- 
comed and made effective by turning the guns of the great Re- 
public upon a helpless and friendly neighbor. The cause which 
suppresses or destroys testimony stands self-convicted. The 
arrival of the Cartagena with Government troops and the need 
of circumventing their commanders and rendering them Ineffec- 
tual disarranged the revolutionary program, which was to cul- 
minate on the 3d; and Washington waited for news. As the 
day waned administration impatience waxed. It finally passed 
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restraint. The State Department cabled our vice consul general 
at Panama: 

Uprising In Isthmus reported. Keep department promptly and fully 
informed. 

Tfie consul promptly answered: 

No uprising yet. Reported will be in the night. Situation is critical. 
And it so turned out. A very few hours later the consul cabled 
the State Department that — 

Uprising occurred to-night, 6 ; no bloodshed. Army and navy officials 
taken prisoners. Government will be organized' to-night, consisting 
three consuls; also cabinet. Soldiers changed. Suppose same move- 
ment will be effected in Colon. Order prevails so far. Situation 
serious ; 400 soldiers landed to-day. 

Barbanquilla. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator if it is not 
a fact that this Government many times previously had sent 
gunboats and soldiers to protect the Panama Railroad against 
insurrections? 

Mr. THOMAS. They had several times used troops to pro- 
tect and secure the free transit of the Isthmus; they never 
before sent a force to Panama to interfere with the troops 
of the Government of Colombia, and always declared — there 
are plenty of communications from the State Department upon 
the subject — in their construction of the treaty of 1846 that 
they could not interfere under the terms of the treaty between 
the Government and an insurrection, except as might be neces- 
sary to secure free transit across the Isthmus, and our Govern- 
ment's action therefore was either at the instance or by the 
request of Colombia. Now, does the Senator think that that 
was the purpose of this particular expedition? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I certainly do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Notwithstanding the fact that when the 
orders were given there was no insurrection whatever ; notwith- 
standing the fact that if an insurrection were contemplated and 
these preparations were made against it, then the Government 
of the United States must have known of the reason and of the 
contemplated insurrection, and, therefore, must have been in 
some degree privy to it. Mr. President, this interference in the 
domestic affairs of a Republic, the guarantee of whose sover- 
eignty we had assumed by a treaty, then many years old and 
always respected, can be explained only upon one theory, to- 
ward which every fact and every action irrevocably points, and 
that is to wrest by force the Isthmus of Panama from Colombia 
because she had seen fit to reject this treaty, and then to deal 
with a Government which we ourselves had created, and by 
that means secure the immensely valuable canal concession. 

On receipt of this information, the Washington authorities 
wired the consul general that its cable of the previous day to 
Capt. Hubbard, of the Nashvilley might not have been delivered. 
He was therefore instructed to wire the Nashville: 

In the interests of peace, make every effort to prevent Government 
troops at Colon from proceeding to Panama. The transit of the Isthmus 
must be kept open and order maintained. 
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Certainly no such message was ever before transmitted by the 
Government of the United States to any subordinate commander 
of one of its vessels. A similar cable was sent to the consul at 
Colon. Transit was kept open, but not for Colombian troops. 
We thus prevented Colombia, with whom we were at peace, 'and 
whose sovereignty over the Isthnras we had guaranteed, from 
using her own troops on her own soil to suppress the rebellion 
of a bare handful of her own people. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In that connection, I should like to caU 
the Senator's attention to some facts that were developed on the 
Isthmus, I think In 1904 or In 1905, In reference to the landing 
of Colombian troops at Colon. 

A man by the name of Melendez was governor of Colon at that 
time, and a very wealthy man. The committee took the evidence 
there of this gentleman and others from which It was satisfied — 
and I have never before heard.lt disputed — that Melendez and 
other citizens of Panama purchased the commander of the 
Colombian ship, whose name was Huerta, a one-armed Indian, 
who was in command of the ship and soldiers, at, as I remember, 
$150,000, $100,000 of which he took, $50,000 was paid to the 
troops, and they sailed away — I did not suppose there was any 
doubt about It — but that the Colombian troops were not landed 
because the people of Panama, who saw, as they thought, the 
visions of a canal vanishing, purchased, through blood money, 
the supposed loyalty of the Colombian commander, Huerta. 
He was afterwards, too, I might add, as perhaps the Senator 
knows, made commander In chief of the Panaman forces, then 
tried to get up an insurrection among them, and demanded the 
resignation of Amador and Arias and some other oflScer of 
Panama; and our minister, then Mr. Barrett, was in personal 
touch with Amador, and persuaded him that he could not sur- 
render and yield the Government over to the Indian, Huerta. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the facts, I think, are some- 
what different from the statement of the Senator. 

At the time of this Insurrection a small force of soldiers of 
the Colombian Government were upon the Isthmus. They were 
under the command of Huerta, who was a soldier and not a 
sailor. As a preliminary to this insurrection this man Huerta 
was corrupted, together with a considerable proportion of his 
troops. The portion remaining loyal were then sent north upon 
a manufactured report that soldiers from Nicaragua were about 
to land upon Colombian soil. After the conspiracy had been ac- 
complished, Huerta received a very considerable sum of money 
for himself and his soldiers. He Is said to have himself received 
$30,000 In cash; and, like all traitors, after the money was 
gone he did become, or attempt to become, an agency of further 
disturbance, and was settled with quite summarily, and largely 
because of the fact that the United States at that time was 
upon the Isthmus and was powerfully supporting the new Re- 
public of Panama. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 
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Mr. REED. I should like to inquire what difference it makes 
whether this man was corrupted— whether we have any better 
title if it was procured by fraud than if It was procured by 
force? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the point I wished to make, 
If the Senator will permit me, was that he was corrupted by 
the Panamans themselves, the people who were interested there, 
notably Melendez, governor of Colon. It is a historical fact, I 
think, that Huerta, after he was made commander In chief of 
the Panaman forces and after he had betrayed his country, 
Colombia, then, as I said, endeavored to incite an insurrection 
in Panama, and the United States did nothing to encourage him 
in it but simply stated to Amador that we were there, and that 
Mr. Huerta could not take charge of the Panaman Government 
and operate it in behalf of a revolution; and Huerta took the 
money that he had received for the betrayal of his country, 
went inland somewhere in Panama, and purchased an estate, 
where at last accounts, so far as I know, he was living in his 
ignominy. 

Mr. THOMAS. The money which was used for these corrupt- 
ing purposes came from Bunau-Varilla, and was doubtless in- 
tended for that among other objects. I might say, however, that 
the troops which he commanded — and that seems to be the im- 
portant point in it — were not those which were afterwards 
landed, and whose landing was permitted by Capt. Hubbard, 
who at that time had not received the orders which were subse- 
quently transmitted to him. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does not the fact remain undis- 
puted that whether some of the soldiers had been corrupted or 
not, and whether a commander had been induced to become a 
traitor or not, Colombia was by the force of the United States 
prevented from sending her troops in to punish the bribe givers, 
the bribe takers, the revolutionists, and the traitors alike? Is 
not that a fact? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator has well stated it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I suppose that is the point in contro- 
versy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Meanwhile, the conspirators having formally 
arrested the governor, who was openly sympathetic, went to 
the Cathedral Plaza, appointed a provisional junta of three, 
and proclaimed the independence of Panama. The junta then 
signed a manifesto. It was their New York declaration of 
independence. 

While these ceremonies were in progress the Colombian gun- 
boat Bogota shelled the city, to which the batteries on the sea 
wall replied. The only casualties were the slaughter of a 
Chinamr.n and a donkey. No other fighting occurred. 

The manifesto having been read, one Demetrio Brld cabled 
President Roosevelt that *' The municipality of Panama is now, 
10 p. m., holding a solemn session and joins in the movement 
of separation of the Isthmus of Panama from the rest of Colom- 
bia. It hopes for recognition of our cause by your Govern- 
ment." Inasmuch as this " solemn session " was the only 
separation movement then under way, and of which the entire 
Isthmus, the city of Colon excepted, was profoundly ignorant, 
Sefior Brid's cable is not without the suggestion of humor. 
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On the 4th the consul at Panama wired Secretary Hay that 
he had notified the Nashville and that troops would not he 
moved. He also referred to the Bogota's bombardment, and 
said that it threatened to repeat its action. Commander Hub- 
bard also cabled that a provisional government had been estab- 
lished, with no organized opposition, and that he had prohibited 
transportation of ColomMan troops across the Isthmus. He 
had a hot verbal encounter with their commander, Col. Torres, 
who very naturally resented the trick of the railroad managers 
whereby Gen. Tovar had on the previous day been persuaded 
to precede his command across the Isthmus and v/as then im- 
prisoned. He threatened swift reprisals, but yielded very 
sensibly to the guns of the Nashville. Hubbard landed a force 
of his own marines at Colon and cleared his decks for action, 
whereupon the Cartagena took to her heels and fled to Colombia. 

On the morning of the 4th Dr. Amador addressed the subsi- 
dized Colombian battalion commanded by Huertas. He said : 

We have carried through our splendid work. The world is astounded 
at our heroism. President Roosevelt has made good, for there, you 
know, are the cruisers which defend us and prevent any action by 
Colombia. 

The events of November 4 culminated In a cable to Secretary 
Hay from the junta, which I quote In full : 

We take the liberty of bringing to the knowledge of your Govern- 
ment that on yesterday afternoon, in consequence of a popular and 
spontaneous movement of the people of this city, the independence of 
the Isthmus was proclaimed ; and the Republic of Panama being insti- 
tuted, its provisional government organizes an executive board consist- 
ing of ourselves, who are assured of the military strength necessary to 
carry out our determinations. 

A cable to Amador from Bunau-Varilla crossed this one, 
which urged Amador to try to get hold of Colon, but If he could 
not, then to hold -firm for a few days, that ships would remain 
on both sides and he would give guaranty immediately. The 
Boston and MarUehead reached Panama on the 7th. The Dixie 
arrived with her battalion of marines on the 5th. On that day 
Arango, one of the junta, expressed his acknowledgments to the 
officers of the Panama Railroad In the following letter : 

Allow me to address these lines to you In Spanish to truly express 
my sentiments toward you. To you, in great measure, the public owes 
Its salvation from the horrors of bloody strife, to you, our constant 
and valorous coworker; also to brave Col. Shaler and our determined 
friend, Capt. Beers. 

These officials were under the direct control of Mr. Crom- 
well. They must have acted under his orders. He did not hesi- 
tate to utilize their control of the railway, built by the consent 
of Colombia upon her own soil, to tear her asunder. Corporate 
rapacity here reached its high-water mark. 

On November 6 the Republic was formally proclaimed in 
Colon. Its flag was hoisted by Maj. William M. Black, of the 
United States Army, in full uniform. 

Certainly no previous expedition had ever gone to the extent 
not only of recognizing the Insurrection but of recognizing It in 
the person of a United States officer, who had conferred upon 
him the honor of raising the first fiag of the Republic of 
Panama. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, how many hours inter- 
vened between the alleged insurrection and the time of this 
occurrence? 
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Mr. THOMAS. I will come to that later. It was quite ap- 
propriate, for this officer symbolized the Government whose aid 
and activity made the revolution possible. But it served as 
well to advertise to the world the shameless overthrow of 
Colombian sovereignty over the Isthmus by a President whose 
oath bound him to respect treaties made under the authority of 
the United States, which are declared by the Constitution to be 
the "supreme law of the land." The junta at once cabled 
Secretary Hay that — 

Colon and all the towns of the Isthmus have adhered to the decla- 
ration of independence proclaimed in this city. The authority of the 
Republic of Panama la obeyed throughout its territory. 

But the interior of the Isthmus had not then heard of the 
insurrection. Moreover, a dispatch from the Navy Department, 
which Mr. Roosevelt also withheld from the Congress, from one 
of the naval commanders states how he afterwards went with 
officials of the Government to persuade a portion of the Isthmus 
to recognize the junta. 

Before Colon had proclaimed the Republic, and while the in- 
surrection was still confined to the town of Panama, the junta 
on November 5 cabled Secretary Hay that It had — 

Appointed Senor Phillipe Bunau-Varllla confidential agent of the Re- 
public of Panama near your Government, and Dr. Francisco V. de la 
lispriella minister of foreign affairs. 

On November 6 Consul Ehrman confirmed this cable. Within 
an hour of its receipt Secretary Hay cabled Mr. Ehrman that — 

The people of Panama have by an apparently unanimous movement 
dissolved their political connections with the Republic of Colombia and 
resumed their independence. When you are satisfied that a de facto 

?:overnment, republican in form, and without substantial opposition 
rom its own people, has been established in the State of Panama, you 
will enter into relations with it as the reasonable government of the 
Territory and look to it for all due action to protect the persons and 

Froperty of the citizens of the United States and to keep open the 
sthmian transit in accordance with the obligations of existing treaties 
governing the relations of the United States to that Territory. 

The crowning act of this political tragedy is found in a cable 
of Secretary Hay to our minister at Bogota on the same day. 
It reads: 

The people of the Isthmus, having by an apparently unanimous move- 
ment dissolved their political connections with the Republic of Colom- 
bia, and resumed their independence, and having adopted a government 
of their own, republican in form, with which the Government of the 
United States has entered into relations, the President of the United 
States, in accordance with the ties of friendship which have so long 
' and so happily existed between the respective nations, most earnestly 
commends to the Governments of Colombia and Panama the peaceful 
and equitable settlement of all questions at issue between them. He 
holds that he is bound, not merely by treaty obligations but by the 
interests of civilization, to see that the peaceful traffic of the world 
across the Isthmus of Panama shall not longer be disturbed by con- 
stant succession of unnecessary and wasteful civil wars. 

The comment of Mr. Leander T. Chamberlain is here more 
appropriate — 

Thus at 12,51 midday, November 6, 1903, the President recognized 
the new nation of Panama — from November 2 of the 50-mile order, 
four days ; from 7,10 p. m. of November 4, when announcement 
came that a proclamation of independence had been issued bv the in- 
surgents, 1 day 17 hours and 41 minutes. Beyond peradventure civi- 
lized diplomacy affords no analogy of that recognition. 

The mortal insolence of this message to Bogota is equaled by 
its mendacity. Beyond its reference to the friendly relations 
theretofore existing between the two nations It is a misrecltal 
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of the facts. The only "relations" Mr. Hay had entered into 
with Panama was his cable of the same date to Mr. Ehrman, 
and that permitted the latter to enter them when satisfied that 
a government *' republican in form had been established." 
Yet no government whatever had been established save the self- 
appointment of a junta in Panama City, which assumed and 
usurped all the powers of a government. Such was the message 
through which our Government informed Colombia that her 
territorial integrity had been outraged and advising her to 
negotiate her differences with her subjects of the day before. 

The Secretary's reference to civil wars upon the Isthmus was 
equally at fault. Since our treaty of 1846, 57 years before, 
transit was partially interrupted for a total period of 164 
days and upon few occasions. And we haVe seen what the 
"unanimous" movement was. In his subsequent message to 
Congress, Mr. Roosevelt said the Isthmus had "risen as one 
man," and Senator Carmack very aptly retorted that the one 
man was Mr. Roosevelt himself. 

On this eventful day the junta cabled their appointment of 
Bunau-Varilla as envoy extraordinary. The next morning this 
French " sefior," in a flamboyant letter to Mr. Hay, formally 
announced his appointment. His " credentials," which had been 
prepared beforehand in New York or Washington, were 
promptly accepted, and through him the canal treaty was at 
once negotiated. Mr. Cromwell received his $40,000,000, and as 
the junta made him Panama's fiscal agent, he also received for 
investment the $10,000,000 stipulated as its compensation by the 
treaty. 

The job was finished. Mr. Roosevelt acquired the right of 
way for the canal from a band of filibusters by bartering for it 
the honor of the Nation. 

Not quite finished. For nearly four months afterwards he 
patrolled the waters of the Isthmus with our gunboats, and at 
one time invaded the soil of Colombia south of the Panama 
boundary in the search for possible invaders of his precious 
Republic. 

When Secretary Hay, on November 7, oflacially announced 
the President's recognition of the new Republic, he said: 

The action of the President is not only in strict accordance with the 
principles of justice and equity, and in line with events precedent of 
all public policy, but it was the only course he could have taken in 
comisUance with our treaty rights and obligations. 

And Mr. Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, cast this 
bouquet at his own feet: 

The United States has many honorable chapters in Its history, but 
no more honorable chapter than that which tells of the way in which 
the right to dig the Panama Canal was secured. 

This is a libel upon American history. 

This original and only " mandatory of civilization " has also 
said of the transaction that "we did harm to no one, save as 
harm is done to a bandit by a policeman who deprives him of 
his chance to blackmail." But our policeman President was 
the protector of the bandit and purchased the fruits of his crime. 
It is far more manly to rob a man of his property than to hire 
another to do so, and then secure the property from the thief. 

The London Graphic very pertinently said at the time : 

We regret exceedingly that President Roosevelt has allowed the fair 
name of his administration to be smirched by a transaction so utterly 
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at variance with the most elementary principles of public law and 
international morality. We can not conceive a more lamentable out- 
rage upon the public conscience of the civilized world. 

Mr. Roosevelt has on more than one occasion since his retire- 
ment from the White House been candid enough to admit his 
duplicity in the theft of Panama. On March 23, 1911, he said : 

I am interested in the Panama Canal because I started It. If I had 
followed traditional conservative methods, I should have submitted a 



dignified State paper of probably 200 pages to the Congress, and the 
debate would have been going on yet. But I took the Canal Zone and 
let Congress debate, and while the debate goes on the Canal does also. 



On January 24 last he expressed himself in similar fashion. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt's death Mr. Abbott has published a num- 
ber of articles entitled ** New facts about Theodore Roosevelt," 
and among other things in the August, 1919, number of World's 
Work he publishes in facsimile an interview "concerning the 
personal relations of President Taft and Mr. Roosevelt never 
before published." This interview was sent to Mr. Roosevelt 
after it was written, and that gentleman made certain comments 
in writing upon its margin before returning it. Referring to 
that part of this interview which credited Mr. Roosevelt with 
being responsible for Mr. Taft's nomination, Mr. Roosevelt 
wrote : 

But it is so. I could not have nominated an extreme progressive or 



extreme conservative, but I could by a turn of the hand have thrown 
"• * Hu • — - ■ 

._^ „ e\y ~ _ _ _ ._ 

nomination of some one else; I chose Taft rather than Hughes, and I 



the nomination to either ^Taft or Hughes. The only way to^ prevent 

"Tel; ^ ' '*" ^ ^ ^ .- 



my own nomination was for me entirely to champion and to force the 
nomination of some one ' ' •-— --^ — -^— -..--- ^-_w__ „^ , 
still think I was wise. 

I am reading that to emphasize the positiveness of the ex- 
President's statement, which is nothing if not positive. But his 
next note, written on the same margin, reads thus: 

The mere force of events had made me strike absolutely my own note 
by October, 1902 — 

instead of that of McKinley — 

when I settled the coal strike and started the trust-control campaign. 

In 1903 I took Panama. 

There it Is In his own writing; not *'the Canal Zone," but 
" Panama." If that testimony, supplied by one of the lamented 
President's closest friends and greatest admirers, does not con- 
firm every fact and every incident of this story, then I am at a 
loss to know what construction can be placed upon it. There 
is nothing dubious or ambiguous about this statement nor is 
credit given to anybody else. " I took Panama in 1903." To 
say that this statement should be taken in conjunction with 
modifying circumstances is to say that the notation upon this 
interview was not as fair and as square as the statements and 
the positions of Mr. Roosevelt are claimed to be by his friends, 
and particularly by his posthumous admirers. It furnishes, in 
my judgment, all that is needed, if anything more be necessary, 
to demonstrate the unquestioned fact that this so-called insur- 
rection had its inception immediately after or just before the 
rejection of the treaty by Colombia, not by the direction or the 
initiative, but certainly with the tacit connivance, and subse- 
quently with the support, of the administration. 

It is interesting to note that when in 1915 Mr. Roosevelt, after 

commending them, denounced the President because he did not 

sever relations with Germany when the latter invaded Belgium, 

Gen. Von Bernhardi was searching history for precedents justi- 
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fylng that outrage. He found but one and eagerly seized it. 
He said to us, " Your seizure of Panama was only justifiable 
on the ground that the future interests of the American people 
are higher and greater than the abstract principles of interna- 
tional law." And Baron von Hengelmuller, formerly Austrian 
ambassador to the United States, also " finds in all the annals 
of the nations no such glorious justification of what Germany 
did to Belgium as is to be had Jn the brief and simple record 
of what Roosevelt did to Panama." At last his conducjt has 
be^n properly classified. He did not overrun Colombia's ter- 
ritory and slaughter her defenseless citizens, because he met 
with no resistance. Had Colombia drawn the sword the out- 
rages of Belgium might have found their prototype upon the 
Isthmus. 

Mr. President, this episode of our history is humiliating from 
every angle. But its sordid side is its worst, one. For Mr. 
Roosevelt lent his great influence as President and enlisted 
the armed power of his country to William Nelson Crom- 
well that he, Cromwell, might secure $40,000,000 for his 
client. He could not do it while Colombia barred his path with 
her just demands. He could remove her only by robbing her 
of her domain and of her investments in his company. To ac- 
complish his canal program Mr. Roosevelt shaped the policy of 
his Cabinet and mobilized the Navy for the undoing of Colom- 
bia. At the behest of Cromwell and Bunau-Varilla he divided 
one nation and Inflicted an indelible reproach upon the good 
name of another, that a private corporation might reach the 
Treasury of the United States. Surely this was not essential to 
any end, however important. 

A treaty is a solemn convention between independent na- 
tions, each acting for itself and in its own interest. But the 
treaty between the United States and Panama was a farce 
and made to shelter a crime. Panama's junta, selected at 
midnight by less than 12 conspirators, were the creatures of 
Cromwell. Bunau-Varilla, their French coadjutor, was made 
their envoy extraordinary, by telegraph, as previously agreed, 
for no other purpose than to negotiate the treaty. 

Mr. President, when this subject was first before the Ameri- 
can people former Senator Carmack, of Tennessee, took occa- 
sion to investigate the record of the man Bunau-Varilla, which 
I shall not 'at this time read, but there may be those who here- 
after will be interested in ascertaining something of the rec- 
ord and antecedents of this adventurer. They will find what 
I have been unable to discover has been contradicted in volume 
38, part 2, of the Congressional Record, and in the same vol- 
ume, part 3, on pages 1770 and 2200, respectively, a full ac- 
count of the antecedents and career of the man. I will, how- 
ever, read a short extract from page 1770 : 

Bunau-Varilla, now minister from the State of Panama, bnt a citi- 
zen of France, was one of the earliest and most active supporters of 
this conspiracy against the integrity of Colombia. This much we 
know. This man was connected with the old Panama Canal Co., and 
the ofBcial records of his own country, including- the report of the 
minister of justice, show that he was one of the worst of the crew 
whose thieving operations bankrupted that concern, brought gray hairs 
of De'Lesseps in shame and sorrow to the grave, and covered the 
French Government itself with odium and disgrace. I shall not cumber 
the record with quotations from official French records, but they are as 
I have said. 
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These extracts have already been published In the newspapers, and 
their authenticity, so far as I know, is undenied. I presume that no 
man here will deny that authenticity. This man is also cpnnected with 
the new company, a penniless concern, organized simply to sell the 
wreckage and debris of the old company to the United States for as 
many millions as it could get, and, incidentally, to gamble in its own 
stocks This company was to get $40,000,000 by the ratification of the 
treaty with Colombia, and not a dollar if that treaty should fail. As 



the time fixed by law for the ratification of the treaty began to ap- 
proach, with every prospect of its being defeated, the stocks of this 
company rapidly declined. Then it was that Bunau-VariUa left France 



and came to the United States. 

He at once entered into relations with certain disaffected persons in 
Panama to bring about an insurrection in that Province. The charge 
is made in a reputable newspaper that Bunau-Varilla agreed to furnish 
money, and did furnish money, through his stock-jobbing French syndi- 
cate, to promote this insurrection by the bribery of Colombian officers 
and soldiers. The very amounts of money sent by him to the conspira- 
tors in Panama are given, the very dates on which it was sent and 
received, and the names of the banking corporations through which 
it was paid. 

And this is not all nor the worst. Bunau-Varilla encaged with 
these conspirators to bring the Government of the United States to 
the support of their conspiracy. This statement is not based upon 
rumors nor the anonymous reports of a yellow newspaper. It is based 
upon the admissions of the conspirators themselves and upon the 
authority of a gentleman of the highest character and standing, Mr. 
Merrill A. Teague, a staff correspondent of leading Republican news- 
papers. His statements have been published broadcast, in the very 
organs of this administration, and no man has denied them. 

At length in the subsequent volume the same Senator details 
the incidents which I think fully justify the conclusions which 

I have just read. 

Bunau-Varilla was a shareholder in, and agent of, the com- 
pany, while the treaty itself was prepared by Cromwell, in 
advance of the revolution. This was the combination which 
the President of the United States welcomed to his council table 
to contract for a canal zone. The traveler from Jerusaleia to 
Jericho fell among people of the Cromwellian stripe. But a 
good Samaritan afterwards crossed his way and pave him aid 
and comfort. No such good fortune attended Colombia, lloose- 
velt ** took the zone " ; Varilla sailed back to France, where he 
cashed in to the company and Cromwell ; what should be said 
of him — the archplotter of his time, the manipulator of legisla- 
tion, the adviser of homo and foreign ministers, the designer of 
successful revolutions, the master of intrigue, the betrayer of 
his country's honor among the nations? Macaulay turned aside 
from more congenial tasks to review the career of Bar6re and 
" gibbet the carrion " upon an " eminence of infamy." Charles 

II permitted his harlots to barter with Louis XIV for Eng- 
land's prestige, and Benedict Arnold plotted with his country's 
enemies for the undoing of his own. The Inexorable judg- 
ment of history has long since assigned to these their appro- 
priate places in her records of infamy. Her verdict of Crom- 
well will be made when time shall have crystallized the story 
of Panama into the stratum of history. And we may be sure it 
will be as just as it will be Inexorable. 

Mr. President, for 17 years Colombia, conscious of her weak- 
ness and jealous of her integrity, has knocked at our doors and 
asked for reparation. She has been a supplicant for simple 
justice. She has asked for arbitration and reminded us more 
than once that we are Its most earnest advocate. President 
Taft, conscious of her injuries, negotiated the outlines of a 
treaty designed to meet her claims. 
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President Wilson took up the good work, and long ago laid a 
treaty before us for ratification, differing but slightly from 
that approved by his distinguished predecessor. It accepted 
the Panama revolution as an accomplished fact It made due 
acknowledgment of Colombia's rights, and of our injustice to 
her. It substituted a payment of $25,000,000 in partial reim- 
bursement of the stupendous losses she incurred through the 
Cromwell insurrection. 

That treaty encountered the vociferous denunciation of Mr. 
Roosevelt, who shrank from the imputation which its ratifica- 
tion would impose upon him. He would have had this great and 
magnanimous people refrain from acknowledging his error as 
their Chief Magistrate, by pointing to the completed canal as hl» 
vindication. That treaty died upon our calendar, and Is suc- 
ceeded by one which merely makes indemnity. Unfortunately 
it is all that we can do, and I therefore support it. 

Mr. President, we should not be deterred by this or by any 
other consideration from compliance with the requirements of 
the national conscience. We preach the doctrine of right a» 
against the doctrine of might. We denounce the German dis- 
regard of treaties and of international justice, yet we alone 
have supplied her with a precedent. In democracy's cause we 
challenged Germany to the ordeal of battle aHd sounded a 
trumpet call to all the democracies of the world. Owr cause 
was that of all Republics. South America knows this well. 
She thrilled to the sublimity of our purpose, yet she hesitates 
to open her arms to us. Her people point to Colombia in silent 
but eloquent inquiry. We know too well what that inquiry is. 
We can not answer as we would like to, but as we must, for 
true democracy is founded upon justice. Between justice and 
our offense against Colombia there can be reconciliation only 
through national atonement. Between right and the offense 
there can be no adjustment save reparation. Until these things 
are done our championship of small nations and weak peoples 
are as the sounds of tinkling cymbals. When we shall have 
squared our actions to our sentiments and purged our record 
from the damning reproach of Cromwelllan diplomacy, Latin 
America will grasp our extended hand, and with responsive 
good will Pan America will then assume the material propor- 
tions of an enduring structure. Our political and economic re- 
lations will be close, cordial, and profitable. The Monroe 
doctrine, reincarnated by the baptism of our blood and sacrifice, 
has been set upon eternal foundations. When we do justice to 
Colombia it will appeal to Latin America as never before and 
be welcomed as the perpetual guaranty of its Immunity and 
Independence. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, with the Indulgence of the 
Senate I shall at some future time discuss the Panama treaty ; 
but I can not sit in the Senate of the United States and listen 
to reflections upon the character and statesmanship of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt without expressing my protest. 

The Panama Canal, the history of Its acquisition and con- 
struction, is an open book, which has been discussed in the 
Congress and Investigated by committees. I believe Mr. Roose- 
velt's action is supported by the judgment and the voice of the 
American people and of the civilized world. Not only that, but 
John Hay, a great Secretary of State, and Ellhu Root following 
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him, wrote the history of Panama and sustained the action of 
President Roosevelt. So did Secretary Knox in the Cabinet of 
Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Roosevelt is quoted as saying, *' I took Panama." Did 
he ever say he took it from Colonrt)ia unjustly or in any manner 
except, according to the principles of international law, in his 
right to recognize any country declaring its independence? Does 
the Senator say that our treaties guaranteed Colombia against 
revolution? If he does, he was contradicted by every Secretary 
of State from Mr. Seward to the present time. Does he say 
that the revolution was an exceptional one? If he does, I an- 
swer him that there were 50 revolutions in almost as many years 
in Colombia. / 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator point out anything in our 
treaty obligations which authorizes the United States to pre- 
vent the landing of Colombian troops when Colombia sought to 
iwippress an insurrection in her own territory? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I can. I refer to our obligation to 
protect the route across Panama, which we had done many times 
before, and that is what we did at that time. We owed it, not 
only to ourselves but to the nations of the world and to our 
treaty rights, to protect that route across Panama. 

I am not, however, going to discuss the merits of the treaty 
at this time. It has been done, as I said, by distinguished Secre- 
taries of State, by Mr. Roosevelt, and by historians of admitted 
ability. In my judgment, it is one of the great acts of a great 
President in a great era of American history. I shall take oc- 
casion, when the treaty comes before the Senate, or previously, 
with permission of the Senate, to discuss it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will, before 
my ternr of office expires, discuss this very important proposi- 
tion, for it is not settled and will never be settled until the 
United States shall ratify some sort of a treaty with Colombia. 

I know that in these days Mr. Roosevelt is sacrosanct. In- 
deed, those who were most frequently engaged in cricitizing and 
condemning Mr. Roosevelt's courses and policies and politics 
seem now among the loudest, not only in defending his memory 
but in resenting any statement or expression which seems to re- 
flect upon him. I do not, of course, in that statement include 
the Senator from Minnesota, because I know that he has at all 
times been a close and constant and faithful friend and sup- 
porter of Mr. Roosevelt, but if anything were more conspicuous 
than another during the late campaign it was that Mr. Roosevelt, 
formerly a liability, has by his death become the chief asset of 
the Republican Party. 

I have never said of or to Mr. Roosevelt while living any- 
thing that I would not feel^and do not feel it my duty to say 
now. I have always given him credit for many things, for great 
ability, for a good record, interspersed in many places, however, 
by acts and policies and opinions and statements to which I 
could not lend my approval. 

I preceded my discussion — and I am sorry that the Senator 
did not hear it — with an assurance from Mr. Roosevelt himself 
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that whatever could be said with truth and propriety should be 
said without regard to the man or his condition. I know tills 
will be an active question before the next Congress, if not before 
this one. The results of the care and Investigation which 1 
have sought to give to this subject I have thought fit to lay 
before the Senate before I retired from it, thinking and hoping 
that it may be of some consequence, possibly of some benefit, 
in the discussion which .will precede final action upon this treaty. 
Now, Mr. President, just a word regarding the treaty of 1846. 
I think the Senator will find down to 1901 great difficulty in 
discovering any expression of opinion or any statement made by 
our Secretaries of State and others in authority which In the 
remotest degree justify the existence of a right of the United 
States under that treaty to interfere with (Colombia to hinder 
or preventing her efforts from suppressing insurrection. That 
is not essential to free transit of the Isthmus, else the treaty 
would not have provided, as I think it does provide, that Colom- 
bia shall herself have the right of transit for just such crises as 
confronted her in 1903. The Senator will have great difficulty, 
examine and investigate as he will the fifty-odd insurrections to 
which he refers, in finding anything that approaches a vaude- 
ville insurrection like this, following upon the heels of a rejected 
treaty and culminating in the dismemberment of a friendly 
Republic. And if the Senator can successfully maintain the 
proposition that under our treaty guarantee to Colombia of her 
sovereignty over the Isthmus we can find warrant for depriv- 
ing her of it, or even of recognizing its transfer to another, I 
shall cheerfully acknowledge him as the most accomplished 
dialectician and the most competent statesman in the long list 
of America's distinguished sons. 
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